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Consolidation of Public School and College Groups. 


Following the instructions of the executive committee, your chairman 
met with Mr. L, Frazer Banks of the Public School Division, February 24th, 
and arrived at the following agreement: 


Agreement 


The new executive committee shall consist of the combined executive com- 
mittees of the public school group and the college group. 

That the combined executive committee be progressively reduced to seven 
by decreasing the number of replacements by half each year. 

That the officers of the current year shall be Henry Harap, Chairman, 
Prudence Cutright, Vice-Chairman. 

That the chairman continue the duties that he performed in the past and 
that he keep the vice-chairman informed of all important action taken. 

That the present programs and activities of the two groups be immediately 
consolidated. 

That the name of the society shall be THE SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY. 

That election of new members be vested in the executive committee on 
nomination by members or application of candidates. 

That with respect to annual dues, Mr. Banks will defer his decision until 
he hears from his old executive committee. 

That this agreement is tentative and subject to revision by the new 
executive committee at its meeting in February 1933. 


The Washington Meeting of the Society 
Carlton Hotel, Feo. 20, 1932. 


About one hundred persons gathered for the annual meeting of the society. 
The morning theme was the Relation of the Curriculum to the Present Economic Crisis. 


Harold F. Clark stressed the necessity of the social control of society. 
He made the point that earned income is a fusction of the number trained, a fact 
which is commonly overlooked. Production could be increased three-fold. The 
school should study the revolutions of the past in order to know how we may solve 
the social problems of the future. The major functions of our curriculum are 
first, to increase the productive capacity of industry, and second, to develop the 
social control of industry. Mr. Clark made the point that the so-called progres- 
sive school is no more functional than the Latin grammar school. 


Mre Leverett S. Lyon pointed out that for an industrial nation, we are 
particularly deficient in economic education. The school has exercised no in- 
fluence on the ethical nature of economic life. The school should develop an 
economic outlook emphasizing especially the importance of converting business into 
an instrument of social advancement. One-quarter of each of four years should be 
devoted to study of economic organization, formally or informally. ‘The pupil 
should learn the relation between business and government; the primary purpose of 
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government is to carry on economic affairs. 


Mra Bruner suggested that textbook writers are interfering with the 
gourse of study construction. To improve our economic system we must begin with 
the teacher training institutions. The fundamental principles of modern economic 
life need to be converted into usadle curriculum material. They should be tried 
out on a state-wide basis. Teachers institutes should devote more time to the 
study of economics and sociology. It is of primary importance that economic 
materials should be constructed on the teacher level and pupil level if they are 
to find their way into the public school curriculum. Mr. Bruner concluded with 
recommending that the Society undertake a co-operative enterprise to collect the 


efforts that are made along this line, and that these be submitted to frontier men 
for criticism. 


Mr. Warren, Superintendent of Bridgeport Public Schools, said that we are 
faced with the necessity of justifyinz secondary education. He pointed out that 
teacher training was the most important consideration, since he was interested in 
cultivating a new point of view in economic and politicsl life and had not been 
able to secure the teacher with the right point of view. Mr. Je Le Meriam main- 
tained that it is not necessary to study economics, out rather economical recrea- 
tion, economical behavior. He said we can dispense with arithmetic but not with 
economic problems. We need to study the quantitative aspects of children's prob- 
lems. Mr. Peters pointed out that there was very little correlation between 
ability in social science and success in teaching. Mr. Dondineau pointed out 
that no economic problem is too difficult to consider in the elementary and second- 
ary school. Techniques ere not important. If the problems are put up to pupils 
and if they are understuod by the teacher and by the pupil, the rest will take care 
of itself. Mr. Harris pointed out that the teacher must have a sensitivity to 
a new point of view, whatever it may be. The gathering of materials in itself will 
do no good. The teacher must cultivate social growing and critical mindedness. 
There is no finality about economic problems. They are experimental. Mr. Curtis 
in his summary, pointed out that all problems go back to society. The principal 
question is, can our democratic society persist? He suggested that we need to 
include courses in co-operation and in the method of solution or problems. 


The Washington Meeting of the Society 
Afternoon Session. 


The afternoon session was attended by about one hundred persons. Mr. Peik 
discussed the teacher training survey made by the United States Office of Education. 
He distributed outlines of the various projects showing the extensive character of 
the survey. Mr, Meriam made a critical study of the so-called activity curriculum, 
pointing out that there has been undue emphasis on muscular activity, pupil initia- 
ting, and aimless doing. In his opinion, the teachers are not prepared for a 
really worth while activity program as yet. He concluded that there is no tech- 
nique of curriculum making for the child-centered school at present. 


Mr. Peters reported a study of how surveys analyze ami report on the 
curriculum. There is no attempt to study social needs and to indicate their re- 
lationship to the curriculum. Neither cultural nor social shortages are touched. 

It is usually a summary account of subjects that are taught. These surveys are 
defective in the evaluation of the aims and objectives of schools. Mr. Dale re- 
ported a study of the practices of institutions of higher education in curriculum 
revision. He pointed out that only two universities are studying specific objec- 
tives. The general method is one of "getting a committee together", He concluded 
that colleges and universities lack technical advice in the revision of the curricu- 
lum and appear to be unwilling to employ persons specially trained for this task. 
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Mr, Hopkins reported on the status of the Society's bulletin of sample 
units of work. In his opinion, such a bulletin should represent best practice. He 
pointed out that no standards were proposed in the seléction of the units and there- 
fore the members of the editorial committee mde different interpretations of a 
good unit of work. Analysis of the units of work showed the following kinds of 
activity: orientation, construction, group discussion, research, experimenting, 
appreciative activities, and culminating activities. He pointed out that the 
units were not rich enough to provide individual differences; that they showed 
little articulation; and that some activities such as Jelly Making and the Circus 
were not socially worth while. Summarizing the good qualities of the units, he 
poiated out that the selection was from themes not usually studied; that the trend 
was away from the traditional curriculum; that there was a wider variety of pupil 
activities; and that the teachers were more conscious of the curriculum. 


Mr. Brim pointed out that curriculum making consisted chiefly of analysis 
of crucial issues and of the preparation of ready-to-serve materials. He main- 
tained that present curriculum technique was opposed to the notion of cultivating 
a quality of living. The important values which curriculum making fails to stress 
are, first, the experimental attitude; the achievement ot the integrity of the 
child; and the participation and experiences that challenge previous beliefs. It 
is necessary, through the curriculum, to secure the reconstruction of the self. 
Child growth is the chief aim; other things are merely means. Considerable dis- 
cussion from the floor followed, particularly concerning the advance report of the 
Society's bulletin of units of work. 


The Society’s Bulletin on Units of Work. 


The editorial committee met at the Hotel Harrington in Washington and de- 


cided to postpone the publication or the proposed bulletin of sample Units of Work 
on the ground that the quality of material was not sufficiently high to warrant the 
endorsement of the Society. It was decided that a more thorough preliminary study 
was necessary in order to determine the criteria to oe used in evaluating the 
several outstanding types of units of work. 


Turing this second phase of the preparation or the bulletin, the edi- 
torial committee will function under the chairmanship of Mr. Le. T. Hopkins. The 
units which have already been submitted will be used as a basis for selecting the 
outstanding types of units of work. The critical reviews which have been sub- 
mitted will be used as a basis for selecting the criteria of each of the types of 
units of work. Finally, from the units of work already submitted, some will be 
selected for inclusion in the final bulletin. These will be supplemented by 
others to be solicited between now and the date of publication. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


The executive committee of the Society for Curriculum Study met at Hotel 
Carlton, Saturday, Pebruary 20th, at noon. The following members were present: 
Miss Stratemeyer, Mr. Rugg, Mr. Bruner, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Horn, Mr, Harap. ‘The 
financial report as given in the Bulletin of February 8th was accepted. It was 
agreed to levy an assessment of fifty (50¢) cents on the members of 1931 to meet 
the deficit for that year. 
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It was agreed to change the present name of the Society to THE SOCIETY 
FOR CURRICULUM STUDY. 


A motion to consolidate with the Public School Group was unanimously 
carried. The chairman was instructed to arrange for the consolidation with the 
representative of the curriculum committee of the Public School Group. Thirty- 
five (35) members were elected, whose names will be printed in the bulletin as 
soon as acceptances from them are received. Several suggested themes for the 
meeting of 1933 were proposed, which will be considered by the executive committee 
within the next two months. The chairman was re-elected to that office with the 
definite understanding that his resignation would automatically be accepted in 
February, 1933. 


Fourth Annual Current 8ibliography in 
Curriculum Making. 


The next issue of the News Bulletin will include the fourth annual 
bibliography of current works in curriculum making. As in former years this will 
be a co-operative enterprise. In a special communication the members will be re- 
quested to submit a list of entries of various treatises in curriculum making which 
will be compiled by the chairman and sent out about the middle of May. A compre- 
hensive bibliography including all phases of curriculum making will depend on the 
co-operation of the whole membership. 


Some Abstracts of Papers Read in Washington. 


THE RELATION OF THE CURRICULUM TO THE 
PRESENT ECONOMIC CRISIS 


There is no direct relation between the curriculum and the present eco- 
nomic crisis, but there may be close relationships between the curricula which can 
be set up in the schools and colleges and the possibilities of depressions and 
their avoidance in the future. The deficiency of economic training in the public 
school system of a country so industrialized as ours is a striking testimony of the 
disparity which can exist between a nation's chief interests and activities and its 
educational operations. In the elementary schools we have some descriptive but 
almost no interpretative and critical consideration of economic arrangements. In 
the secondary schools we give some descriptive but more often an aostract, theo- 
retical, economic statement to those students who take “a course” in economics, out 
again very little that is critical, interpretative, or inclined to make the student 
comprehend the complexity of our economic system. Even less is material given him 
that enables him to see the philosophy and ideology of our system and comparative 
systems. A very large fraction of secondary students take vocational and commer- 
cial courses which are almost wholly technical; and though it might be supposed 
that these would give some understanding of business and economic life, it is un- 
fortunately true that they are so limited in outlook that they give little more 
than clerical training and perspective. Some progress is being made in univer- 
sities. The schools of business are introducing a new realism into economics. 
Graduate study is being flavored with the same sort of reality. In the secondary 
schools also there is some sdvance. There is an awakened interest in the valte 
of social and economic understanding, but we are far from the amount of social and 
economic study which is needed. In my judgment at least one-fourth of the 
secondary curriculum - that is approximately one study out of the four more or less 
normally taken - should be concerned with an examination of economic and social 
arrangements. It would be an error to interpret this as meaning the economic ab- 
stractions with which many are familiar, It should include the problems of the 
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consumer, the problems of the domestic buyer, the problems of economical family 
living quite as thoughtfully as the problems.af production, the distrioution of 
wealth, the motivation of industrial activities, ahd its ofganigation regulation 
and directions It in no sense excludes the aesthetic aspects of life, as these 
are aspects of consutnption. Leverett 5. Lyons 


The curriculum in our schools at the present time has very little to do 
with the problem of the real world. This applies to our rural schools as much as 
to our urban schools. It applies fin about the same degree to the so-called pro- 
gressive school as to the more orthodox type of school. 

If I were suggesting two things that the school curriculum do in relation 
to the present and future economic erises, it would be to show the enormous pro- 
Cuctive capacity of industry and the necessity of building some social machinery to 
enable this capacity to function. We have the productive capacity to abolish 
poverty, privation and unemploymenty: and all of their attended ills. Unless our 
engineers are grossly inaccurate in their estimates, we could have a social order 
where the wages of unskilled labor in terms of the present price level would be 
from $4000 to $8000 and other wages and salaries in proportion. 

I would set up the construction of beautiful cities, of beautiful 
factories, of beautiful living quarters as one of the major artistic goals of our 
schools. The architecture and the art of the past would be studied in so far as 
they contribute to this ideal. 

The study of the struggle for political liberty would be not an end in 
itself out a means of getting light upon the attempt to find economic liberty. All 
of history and all of art would be functionalized in the same degree. Things that 
were studied in urban centers would have some relation to the life that the chil- 
dren are living in. If this were done in rural schools we would probably see 
almost a complete curriculum. 

Until the schools begin to deal with the real problems of the world they 
will not get the vital interest of students. They will be very poor cultural 
agents and will have almost no effect upon the economic society in which they may 
exist. Harold fF. Clark. 


DOES THE CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL HAVE A TECHNIQUE OF 
CURRICULUM MAKING? . 


"Yes" is an impossible answer. "No" might be a suitable answer, if we 
could agree upon defining the Child-Centered School. Every school responsive to 
new movements or disturbed as to its Three-R complacency claims to be a child- 
centered school. 

These schools declare they have an “activity” curriculum. The emphasis 
is largely upon 1) physical movement; 2) pupil purposefulness, initiative and self- 
direction; 3) "doing" the Three-R's through the agency of this "activity" program. 

These three leading characteristics of the self-styled child-centered 
schools are due to three principles quite tacitly assumed- 1) The purposefulness of 
children is to be capitalized for the motivation of the traditional school subjects 
- a modernized "projest-method;" 2) children are to ve pleased - otherwise they 
do not work; 3) children and teachers constitute a democracy, working together on 
a common level. 

Such child-centered schools show some virtues, out their more glaring de- 
fects indicate an absence of curriculum technique. 1) An effective objective is 
definitely wanting. Revision of the old suo jects and construction of new activity 
units are largely upon personal idiosyncracies of teachers and children. 2) The 
administration entrusts curriculum making to teachers, who in turn let their pupils 
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choose what to do. 3) The appraisal of new activities is pathetically ihadetuate 
end standards in the traditional subjects are lowered. 4) Discipline is exchanged 
for soft pedagogy, and “playing at the work of Education” (Bagley) is only too 
trae. 

This chaotic situation challenges curriculum specialists to outline a 
curriculum-making technique. One such is here suggested. 

1. Formulate an objective, simple, single, direct; effective as guide in 
both theory and practice. This objective must be in terms of child 
behavior. . 

2. Select curriculum materials strictly to suit the chosen objective, in 
terms of children's activities and environments conducive to such 
activities. 

Determine upon assignment of units of work to the various grades in 
advance with due regard to pupil development and the complexity of the 
unit of work, rather than leave this to teacher and pupils guided by 
"leads" and momentary interests. 

Measure results in terms of the objective, rather than by formal tests 


in Three-R achievement. These measurements should be delayed rather 


than hurried. Je Le Meriam. 


REPORT OF A STUDY OF THE SECONDARY CURRICULUM BY A 
COMMITTEE OF THE SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD. 


The report of a three year curriculum study by a committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board, an organization of one hundred and forty independent schools 
chiefly in the East, is an interesting document in the history of liberalization of 


sesondary education in independent scl.ools. While not losing sight of the re- 
strictions imposed by the necessity of preparing pupils for college entrance exam- 
inations, this committee and its subcommittees have given serious attention to 
otaer aims of secondary education. Perhaps no more serviceable brief characteri- 
zation of the character of their report may be given than the following excerpt 


from the report of the Committee on Transfer which reviews the reports of the 
various subcommittees. 


"We thoroughly believe that there should be in each pupil's life 
ample opportunity for religious and ethical education." 

"We welcome the reduction in the quantity and in the difficulty of 
the formal grammar. We fear however...s-the literature, silent reading 
and oral English may therefore have to be slighted or the new subjects 
slighted." 

"We think the committee did wisely in discarding certain types of 
work (in mathematics) that tradition and, in our opinion, exaggerated 
conception of their value to mental discipline had fastened on the course. 
We believe in the early introduction of such concepts as the equational 
idea and the solution of real problems. We endorse the bringing together 
of the several fields into one course." 

"We welcome the shift from grammar to the reading, understanding, and 
speaking of French.....and are thoroughly in sympathy with.....collateral 
reading in English and of greater attention to French history, geography 
and customs." 

"We are entirely in accord with the Committee (on social studies) that 
history in the sense of reigns, wars, and the like should be minimized, We 
believe the emphasis should fall on the way people live, on social con- 
ditions, wnat people thought, how they were governed, and the like." 

"We approve of and welcome these subjects into the curriculum- (music, 
studio and shop activities, home economics, and natural science)." 
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The heavy hand of the traditional may be seen here and there especially 
in the recommendations concerning the emphasis upon languages and the content of 
the social studies. The Committee on Foreign Languages recommends provision for 
three modern languages. A foreign language is required in the seventh ami the 
eighth grades and a second foreign language is provided as an elective in the 
eighth grade. The Committee on Social Studies thinks that "It seems inadvisable 
to teach economics, sociology, civics and other social studies at the secondary 
school age", though "Special attention should be given to geography". One is likely 
to recall Kilpatrick's protests that “American children are vaccinated against 
thinking on economic and political problems” and "That our schools are sold out to 
the past" and President Coffman's criticism that "Schools have not taught their 
graduates what they need to know of economics, civic intelligence and world eco- 
nomics." The committee on social studies recommends four years of Huropean 
history and one of United States history. "However, the social and economic as 
well as the political aspects of history, should be emphasized." 

The report is the product of committee investigation and consideration. 
In general the committees have availed themselves of the reports of such bodies as 
the Modern Foreign Language Study Report and the writings of modern authorities. 
On the whole it is certain to have a liberalizing and modernizing effect and many 
portions of it particularly the report of the Committee on Modern Languages demon- 
strate a very careful and comprehensive consideration of the literature of the re- 
spective fields. . This curriculum study is indicative of the possibilities for 
growth afforded by an organization such as the Secondary Education Board. 

Harl Re. Douglass, University of Minnesota. 


Curriculum Survey at the University of Chicago. 


At the request of the editor, Mr. We E. Peik was good enough to furnish 
the following information concerning his curriculum activities in higher education: 
"The University of Chicago has authorized a university-wide survey which involves 
very many phases. Dr. Floyd Reeves is in charge of that survey. One of the phases 
of this survey, of course, is a survey of the problems of instruction. This is in 
charge of a committee of which Dr. Reeves is chairman, as he is of all-of the conm- 
mittees, and Dr. Russell and myself are also on that committee. It is the custom 
of the University of Chicago to call in outside help on some of these projects, and 
in this capacity I have been called in and am working with the committee as editor 
of the volume, This is about all that can be said at the present time, except 
that we are all actively at work on these projects. The University of Minnesota 
has given me leave for the winter quarter to participate in the work." 

"It may be of even more interest to mention that during the spring quarter 
Dr. Earl U. Rugg and myself, respectively, will be travelling throughout the coun- 
try, Visiting institutions in connection with the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers. It is our purpose to investigate current practices and to find inno- 
vations; also to discuss curricular issues with key men on the faculties of the 
institutions we are visiting.” 


The Length of the Unit of Work. 


Because of the interest in the duration of the unit of work, the follow- 
ing quotation may be of interest: "Our kindergarten children are always interested 
in the circus from many angles, still we believe that the aotivities and learnings 
coming from such an interest should ve organized in a very informal way, following 
the children's interest and giving them this material in their short and perhaps 
recurring experiences. We are feeling more and more that large units of work 
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covering an extended length of time are of doubtful benefit to young children. We 
ourselves are giving this question earnest consideration and are watching chil- 
dren's reactions with the greatest care." Charlotte G. Garrison. 


The Changing Curriculum. 


"To the superficial observer the curriculum of the American secondary 
school may seem to have been so completely standardized that little change can take 
place. To be sure the quantitative measure of high school work in terms of the 
Carnegie unit of 120 clock hours is universally used in grades nine to twelve, and 
the subjects offered in these grades in various schools almost invariably carry the 
same names from the Atlantic to the Pacific. But the careful examination of 
courses of study and the visiting in outstanding schools by the subject specialists 
on the staff of the National Survey of Secondary Education reveal conclusive evi- 
dence of wide variations both in the junior and the senior hizh schools. Examples 
of the changes taking place may be cited from English, American History, and 
Science." 

English. 

"The functional centers of English expression are rapidly replacing the 
forms of discourse and the principles of rhetoric in the courses in English com- 
position. Uniform requirements in literature have entirely disappeared as between 
different schools. Individual schools still prescribe certain classics for all 
students. Extensive reading of many books is replacing the intensive study of a 
few." 

American History. 

"In the field of the social studies no sud ject has been hedged about with 
sO many restrictions as has American History. And yet change has become so charac- 
teristic in this subject that even the arbitrary dividing point between the two 
semesters of a one-year course ranges from the beginning of the Revolutionary War 
to the close of the Spanish-American War." 


Science. 

"General Science, biology, physics and chemistry have practically dominat~ 
ed the science program of the secondary school for some time. But. not a single ob- 
jective is accepted by all the recent courses which have been analyzed in any of 
these sub jects. Only two objectives are common to half or more than half of the 
courses in general science; not a single oojective is common to as many as half of 
the biology or chemistry courses; and only one objective is common to as many as 
half of the physics courses." A. Ke Loomis in THE GIST. 


NEWS NOTES 


The April number of NEW YORK STATE EWCAZ10N, the official magazine of 
the New York State Teachers Association, is to have for its theme, "Curriculum Con- 
struction." 


From the George Peabody College tor Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., there 
comes a mimeographed publication entitled, "Selected Bibliography on Curriculum 
Making," by Walter D. Cocking. It is organized under forty-two headings and each 
entry is annotated. It is undoubtedly of value to everyone engaged in curriculum 
making. 
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The Lincoln School of Teachers College has issued a tentative and partial 
catalogue of units of work, activities, projects, themes, etc., by Alice Carey, 
Paul R. Hanna, and J. Le Meriam. This catalogue will be revised in the light of 
criticisms made by members of our society and others, It will probably be printed 
in June 1932. Each year a supplement to the catalogue will be published. The 
publication is one of the series known as THE LINCOLN SCFOOL RESEARCH STUDIES under 
the editorship of L. Thomas Hopkins. 


This is the time to suggest themes for the 1933 Meeting. 
The Executive Committee will soon act on this matter and would 
welcome suggestions from members. 


"Professor Gates served as consultant to the Committee on Reconstruction 
of the Curriculum in Reading and the Other Language Arts, which was sent to 
Teachers College during the summer session by the Board of Education of Tulsa, Okla. 
The Committee, under the charge of Assistant Superintendent Will French, repre- 
sented all the grades from primary to senior high school. The members of the Com- 
mittee spent part of their time attending courses at Teachers College and the re- 
mainder working under Protessor Gates's guidance in developing a new curriculum in 
the language arts to meet the needs of their local situation." 

Teachers College Record, Jan. 1932. 


"Professor Jesse H. Newlon spent several days during November in the 
Panama Canal Zone as consultant on curriculum. During this time he advised with 
committees and with the executive and teaching staffs on matters pertaining to the 
curriculum revision program now under way in the Canal Zone Schools." 
Teachers College Record, Jan. 19352. 


"Professor Florence Stratemeyer talked to the faculty of the State 
Teachers College at East Radford, Va., regarding the co-operation of the state 
teachers college in a state curriculum construction program." 
Teachers College Record, dan. 1932. 


The Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula of the North Central 
Association heard several reports of its committees at its twenty-seventh annual 
meeting at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago on March 16 to 18, 1932, Thomas Dean, the 
chairman of the Commission gave an outline of its work. Ge We Willett, superin- 
tendent of Lyons Township High School and Junior College of La Grange, Ill., gave 
a survey of trends of curriculum revision in Korth Central schools. Severdl sub- 
committees of the Committee on Standards for Use in Reorganization of Secondary 
School Curricula made reports. Will French, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, indicated how curricula should be revised in the light of the 
findings of the National Survey of Secondary Fducation. 


In connection with its state-wide program of curriculum revision, the 
Virginia State Board of Education has just issued another bulletin entitled: 
ORGANIZATION FOR VIRGINIA SLATE CURRICULUM PROGRAM. The purpose of the bulletin 
is to present the administrative organization which will be used in the production 
phase of the program in 1932-53, ‘The three sections of the bulletin consist of: 
(1) purpose of the curriculum program; (2) the relationship between the state and 
the local divisions in this program; and (3) the administrative organization. 





